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instruct a critic. Unfortunately, the age is no
longer tolerant of work with a high aim. It has
become a proverb that Shakespeare spells ruin, and
the exceptions to this are where popular actors give
the stage version more or less infamously garbled,
with such gorgeousness of costume and surround-
ings that the mind is diverted from the words to
the presentation. Putting aside Shakespeare, and
admitting that where Shakespeare is only tolerated
his great contemporaries cannot claim to be heard,
we find that the serious work of modern times
is never even regarded. Shelley, Browning, and
Tennyson are experimented on from time to time,
and put away almost instantly ; Byron's name has
not recommended his dramas ; Swinburne has never
even been tried ; and the comparative success of
Bulwer Lytton and of Sheridan Knowles, if we can
draw any inference from it, would seem to show
that the public is really tolerant of the drama only
when it is bad. It may be said that the world has
become unfamiliar with strong emotions and in-
credulous of violent effects; that the hardness of
Lear's daughters, Othello's jealousy, lago's villainy,
Macbeth's crimes, are too sensational properly to
impress a society that is no longer prone to stormy
impulses, and that can hardly understand impulses
that outrage decorum. This, however, will not
account for the fact that even the highest style of
comedy has fallen into disrepute. Modern counter-
parts of Much Ado about Nothing, or The Merchant
of Venice, of Tartufe or Le Misanthrope, seem to be
as little attempted as the old form of tragedy. The
popular form of amusement in England is broad
farce or the extravaganza; and some of Mr.